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BRAKE UP; main deck, just now. Is this one of the oc- 

on, currences of yesterday?” ; 

THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. “Probably Colonel Wimpleton does not so 
regard it,” I replied. 

‘They say he fell off the train, and came 

very near being killed.” 

CHAPTER XV. “That is not true. He got out of the car 

when the train stopped to avoid killing a cow. 

It started before he could get on. When I 

: OLF, there is a story in circulation | missed him, I induced the conductor to go 

that Colonel Wimpleton was very | back, for I was afraid he had been hurt. He 

much intoxicated yesterday,” said my father, | was on the track, and came very near being 

as he seated himself in the state-room. ‘I]| run over; but he did not fall off. We put 

heard two passengers speaking of it on the | on the brakes hard, or he might have been 
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killed,” IL added, stating the case as mildly as 
possible. 

‘If he don't brake up there will be an end 
of him,” said my father, shaking his head. 
“They say he drinks very hard.” 

“T think there is no doubt about that.” 

““You picked him up, I suppose,” continued 
my father. 

“T assisted in doing it. Of course all this 
was known to the people on the train.” 

** It’s no secret, for the passengers on board 
are spreading it as fast as they can. But what 
else happened yesterday?” 

“Colonel Wimpleton regards these matters 
as confidential, and I do not consider myself at 
liberty to speak of them. I can only say I did 
nothing to compromise myself, and, except get- 
ting intoxicated, I don’t know that the colonel 
did. There is really no secret to be revealed; 
and I don’t think the coionel wishes to conceal 
anything, except the fact that he was intoxi- 
cated.” 

* But everybody knows that.” 

** Everybody but the tippler himself,” I add- 
ed. ‘He thinks no one has any idea that he 
drinks more than he can carry.” 

**'You took care of him while he was in this 
state.” 

**T did what I could for him.” 

“And he discharges you for this!” ex- 
claimed my father, compressing his lips, as 
if to suppress his indignation. 

** Colonel Wimpleton occypies a high posi- 
tion. He is avery proud man. As I under- 
stand the matter, he does not want any one in 
his employ who has witnessed his degradation 
and humiliation. That is all I can make of it. 
As I said before, I have no idea of the reason 
why I am discharged.” 

“It’s very singular,” added tmy father, with 
a puzzled expression. 

We continued to discuss the subject, with 
no better results, till I was called to pilot the 
boat through the Horse Shoe Channel. I gave 
all the bearings to Captain Van Wolter, but 
he declared it was the most difficult piece of 
navigation he knew of, and he did not believe 
his nerves would ever let him do it. I regard- 
ed it as a very easy matter, because I had 
learned every foot of the bottom in my small 
boat. After the Ucayga passed into the open 
lake again, Van Wolter came into the state- 
room, where my father still remained. We 
again debated the knotty problem, and the 
new captain was fair and square in his posi- 
tion. If my father had any suspicion that he 
had used underhand means to obtain the place, 
J had none. 





When the Ucayga returned to Centreport, 
all of us had become tolerably reconciled to 
the new order of things. I advised my father 
to attend to his duty as usual, and say nothing 
about me. Hard as it was for him, he con- 
sented, and I went on shore, taking with me 
all my effects, and bidding good by to my as. 
sociates. My occupation was gone; but it 
was not generally known yet that I had been 
superseded. I was not disposed to make any 
sensation; so I took my skiff and pulled over 
to Middleport. I went home, and had a three 
hours’ talk with my mother upon ‘the occur- 
rences of yesterday,” so far as I felt justifie?in 
alluding to them. Then I went out into the 
garden, which my father and I were planting 
in our leisure hours. 

I had plenty. of time for reflection. I was 
out of employment now; but I had saved my 
wages, and did not feel much concerned about 
the future, though I had no idea of remaining 
long without work. Captain Portman, who 
had come after me the year before to serve as 
skipper of his yacht, might still wish to em- 
ploy me in that capacity. Very likely Major 
Toppleton would give me a position as soon as 
he learned that his great rival had dismissed 
me. The Belle was still my property; but 
I could not think of depriving my good friend 
Tom Walton of the excellent business he was 
doing in her. He paid me a very handsome 
income on my inyestment in the boat. While 
I was thus meditating upon the past and the 
future, I saw Waddie Wimpleton coming up 
the walk towards me. Hé had heard the news. 

“Wolf, I shall not stand this. By the great 
horn spoon, I shall not,” said he, in excited 
tones, as he grasped my dirty hand, with which 
I had been dropping potatoes. 

‘*What’s the matter, Waddie?” I asked, 
pleasantly and coolly. 

- “T am the president of the Steamboat Com- 
pany, and until I discharge you, you are not 
discharged.” 

“T am willing to waive the forms.” 

“I don’t care for the forms. You are still 
captain of the steamer.” 

‘* Have you seen your father?” 

“T have; he is not very well to-day.” 

I did not see how he could be very well after 
the debauch of the day before. 

‘* What does he say?” I asked. 

‘“‘ He will not say anything that satisfies me. 
He don’t want you any longer, and he says 
you are entirely satisfied with what he has 
done. Is that so?” 

“TI can’t say that it is. I do not under- 
stand why I am discharged. Here is your 
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father’s note to me,” I added, handing him 
the letter. . 

He read it, and looked even more puzzled 
than before. 

“ Well, what does all this mean? ‘ Occur- 
rences of yesterday,’ ‘confidential,’ ‘ consid- 
eration,’” he added, glancing over the note a 
second time. 

“So far as there was anything confidential 
between your father and me, it must re- 
main so.” 

“Of course,” said Waddie. ‘I don’t mean 
tg pry into anything that does not concern 
me.” 

“Now, Waddie, I am going to submit to the 
action of your father, and I wish you to do the 
same.” 

“I can’t do it,” protested he. 
to discharge you in this manner.” 

“Not as your father understands it,” I re- 
plied, thinking of the ten thousand dollars he 
had given me, perhaps intended at the time it 
was given to compensate me for being dis- 
charged. 

“If I am not to be allowed to know the 
facts, of course I can’t judge whether it is 
mean or not.” 

“Tadvise you not to mention the matter to 
anyone. There is something unpleasant about 
the occurrences of yesterday, and the more you 
stir the subject, the more unpleasant it will 
become.” * 

Waddie looked at me, and a certain sadness 
which overspread his face assured me that he 
was not ignorant of his father’s infirmity. He 
was not disposed to talk with me about it, or 
to acknowledge the terrible truth. 

“Wolf, we all have a theory to explain every- 
thing; and I have mine,” said he, after a long 
pause. “*Iam afraid you have got into this 
scrape by what you did for our party yester- 
day. My father believes that Tommy Topple- 
ton is in love with Minnie, or I with Grace. 
He hates the Toppletons as badly as ever, and 
lam afraid he would rather see us dead than 
have a marriage between the two families.” 

“Does he say anything?” 

“Not a word; it isn’t his style. If he caught 
us together he would. . He spoke of going to 
Europe this morning ‘for his health, and of 
taking Minnie and me with him. He is think- 
ing how he can separate us from the Topple- 
tons. From his taking you with him yesterday, 
he must have supposed you knew what was 
going on.” 

“Why should he suppose so?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. Then you sent Nick Van 
Wolter to warn us to keep out of the way.” 


“Tt is mean 





‘* He could not have known that.” 

*¢ Perhaps he did.” 

“ How?” 

‘“‘T have about come to the conclusion that 
Nick is a snake.” 

** Do you think so?” I added, rather startled 
by the suggestion. : 

‘‘ John says Nick did not leave my father till 
after one o'clock last night; and I know he was 
in the library to-day.” 

‘* What makes you think Nick is a snake?” 

*“*T don’t like his actions. He is a regular 
swell, to begin with. I am not sure of any- 
thing, but I can’t help thinking that Nick told 
my father you sent him to warn us to keep out 
of his way. If he knewthat he would not look 
at you again as long as he lives.” 

“Tt may be so.” 

«I shall keep an eye on Nick, and find out, 
if possible, what is going on between him and 
my father.” 

‘‘T hope Nick is not playing foul,” I added, 
musing. j 

‘*T shall follow your advice, Wolf, and keep 
still fora while; but I am not going to let this 
thing rest as it is a great while. My father 
told me to pay you your last week’s salary. 
Here is a check for the amount.” 

I took the check, for I had fairly earned the 
money. Waddie was determined to know 
more, and only his fear of opening a tender 
subject prevented him from taking a stand at 
once in my favor. He left me, and I continued 
to plant potatoes till night. I had a feeling 
that justice would be done me in the end, and 
that I could afford to wait. I determined to 
keep quiet for a few days, and the result of this 
decision was, that a great deal of work was 
done in our garden. But it was soon known 
that I had been discharged, or had voluntarily 
retired, from the command of the steamer. 
Many of my friends came to see me. Tom 
Walton was ready to give up the Belle; but I 
told him I was satisfied with the present ar- 
rangement, and would sell him the boat for 
whatever she would bring at auction. Tommy 
Toppleton, at the suggestion of his father, of- 
fered me the position of agent of the Lake 
Shore Railroad and Steamboat Line, at the 
same salary I had been receiving in the 
Ucayga. 

This was a tempting offer; but I felt that I 
could do nothing for the line, and I reserved my 
answer for a future time. I could not suggest 
any plan which woulg enable the line to com- 
pete with the steamer, and I did not wish to 
increase the ill feeling between the two great 
men. I told Waddie of the offer made me, 
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and he was reasonable enough to think I ought 
to accept it. After his father had discharged 
me, he had no further claims upon me. I 
asked him to mention the subject to his fa- 
ther as a ‘‘feeler,” and he promised to do so. 
Colonel Wimpleton believed he had given me 
ten thousand dollars, and probably regarded 
this sum as a retainer against the enemy, if 
nothing more. 

A few days after my dismissal, I went over 
to Centreport to draw the check given me for 
my last week’s pay. As I walked up from the 
wharf, I met Colonel Wimpleton in his buggy. 
He glanced at me, and then looked the other 
way, true to his promise to treat me as a 
stranger. I obeyed his injunction, and did not 
presume to bow or otherwise recognize him. I 
met Nick Van Wolter, who only nodded to me, 
and hurried on as though he did not wish to 
speak with me. I could not help thinking of 
what Waddie had said of him, and his im- 
pression of Nick’s double dealing seemed to 
be confirmed by his present conduct. 

I walked up the hill towards the Institute, 
for I wished very much to see Waddie, and 
learn what his father had said about my taking 
the agency of the Lake Shore Line. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE UCAYGA IN TROUBLE. 


yb was nearly noon when I reached the In- 
stitute grounds, and, as the forenoon ses- 
sion would soon be over, I waited for Waddie 


to come out. I could not helpsmiling as I re- 
called the stiff look of the colonel when I met 
him. But I was pleased to see that he ap- 
peared better than usual. His face was not so 
red, and it was easy to believe that he had tip- 
pled in moderation, if at all, since our visit to 
Grass Springs. Waddie joined me when the 
bell rang, and put an end to my moral reflec- 
tions. We walked together into the grove to 
get away from the rest of the students. 

“What did your father say, Waddie?” I 
asked, opening the subject which was upper- 
most in my thought. 

“He is rather non-committal,” replied my 
friend. “He says it is for you todo as you 
think proper.” 

** Did he make no objection?” 

“‘He said, if you could accept any position 
on the Lake Shore Line after what had passed 
between you, he should ave nothing to say.” 

By “what had passed between us” I judged 
that he meant the check for ten thousand dol- 
lars; but, if he had made the inquiry at the 
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bank, he must have known that the check had 
not been presented for payment. 

** Was that all?” 

“‘Every word. He didn’t want to say any- 
thing; and I dragged this out of him.” 

se That is not very satisfactory,” I replied. 

“You are a queer fellow, Wolf!” laughed 
Waddie, stepping back a couple of paces. 
“ After my father has discharged you, without 
any explanation, and told you to regard him 
as a stranger, you want to ask his permission 
to accept another situation.” 

“T don’t ask his permission. 
know what he thinks of it. I don’t wish to 
stir up the old rivalry again. If I can quietly 
take the place“offered me, I should like to 
do so.” 

‘“*Take it, Wolf, and ask no more ques- 
tions,” said he, as we walked towards the 
town. 

I was far from satisfied. I could not men- 
tion the check the colonel had given me, and 
which I had destroyed; but this was the key 
to the whole matter between the magnate and 
myself. It was necessary for him to know 
that I had destroyed the check, and the reasons 
why I had done so. If I wrote to him to this 
effect, I had no doubt that he would send me 
another check for the same sum; for nothing 
could be more offensive to him than for me to 
say he had drawn the check when he was not in 
condition to do business. If it had been fora 
hundred thousand dollars, he would have in- 
sisted on paying the money, rather than admit 
the mortifying truth. If he insisted on com- 
pensating me with this large sum for my dis- 
charge, why should I refuse to take it? I was 
poor and proud. The money looked like 
‘hush money,” and I was afraid it would 
burn my fingers. 

I decided to write to the colonel a true state- 
ment in regard to the check, without alluding 
to any other subject. If he sent me another, I 
would return it, with the assurance that what- 
ever had been confidential between us would 
remain so, but my silence could not be pur- 
chased. I was not the magnate of Centreport, 
or of Middleport; but, so far as anything 
which looked dishonorable or belittling was 
concerned, I was as proud as either of them. 
Having reached a conclusion which was quite 
satisfactory to me, I parted with Waddie, and 
walked towards the bank. 

It is said that the evil one is always near 
when you speak of him; but it is more true 
that the angels are near when you think of 
them. As I walked along I met Captain Port- 
man, of whom I had thought several times 
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while at work in the garden, and whom I in- 
tended to visit if my involuntary vacation was 
prolonged. He invited me to dine with him 
at the hotel, and we were on our way thither, 
when Waddie Wimpleton, driving one of his 
father’s horses, drew up in the street beside us. 

“JT want you, Wolf,” said he, in excited 
tones. 

“ What’s the matter?” I inquired. 

“Jump in, and I will tell you,” he replied, 
impatiently. ' 

“I have just accepted an invitation to dine 
with Captain Portman,” I added. 

“ Perhaps he will be kind enough to excuse 
you to-day.” 

“ Certainly, if you desire,” said my friend, 
in a low tone. 

“T will return, if possible,” I answered, as I 
jumped into the buggy with Waddie. 

I was satisfied that something important had 
happened, and I was curious to know what it 
was. 

“The Ucayga is aground in the Horse Shoe 
Channel!” said Waddie, as he started. 

“Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it,” I re- 
plied; and my first thought was of Van Wol- 
ter, who had all my sympathy in his misfor- 
tune. 

“It’s so. She went on this morning, at a 
little after nine, and they have been at work 
ever since, trying to get her off.” 

“Tam sorry for the captain.” 

‘“* He will kill the line in a month,” replied 
Waddie, fretfully. ‘* He missed his connection 
yesterday, and now the boat is aground.” 

“Van Wolter is a first-rate man.” 

‘‘He’s a first-rate man, but he isn’t fit for 
captain.” 

“IT don’t knowabout that. The Horse Shoe 
Channel is all that troubles him.” 

“Well, he must go through there in order 
tobe on time. He lost the trains yesterday by 
going round the South Shoe.” 

“ But where are you going?” I inquired, for 
Waddie had turned his horse, and was driving 
furiously towards the steamboat wharf. 

“I wapt you to go up and get her off.” 

“Me!” I exclaimed. ‘I don’t know that I 
can get her off.” — 

“TI know you can,” added Waddie, confi- 
dently. ‘‘She will stay there till-doom’s day 
if you don’t get her off.” 

“QO, come, Waddie, you are rather euiunme 
gant in your ideas,” I protested. ‘‘ If Captain 
Van Wolter cannot get her off, I shall not be 
likely to succeed any better.” 

“You can get her off, if you will. Every- 
body says you can. The passengers are still 





on board, as mad as maniacs at the detention. 
They say they will never go in the Ucayga 
again till you are restored.” 

‘** You are making it rather strong, Waddie.” 

“T’m not! By the great horn spoon, I’m 
only telling you just what the messenger that 
came down for assistance says. They are firing 
up the old tow-boat, and you must go down 
with me in her.” 

“T am willing to go, so far as I am con- 
cerned, though it is rather embarrassing to 
have so much expected of a fellow as you 
require of me. What does your father say?” 

‘“‘T haven’t seen him. He has gone down to 
Gulfport, I believe. I was unanimously elect- 
ed president of the Steamboat Company, and 
Iam going to get her out of the scrape with- 
out waiting the return of my father,” continued 
Waddie, earnestly. 

“Tam not willing to go down without his 
knowledge and consent, especially if there is 
any dissatisfaction among the passengers. 
Your father might say I went down to make 
trouble. If he wishes me to go, I will.” 

‘* But he is not here.” 

‘‘ He will be back, perhaps, before the tow- 
boat is ready to start. She can’t get off under 
an hour.” 

“Very well, I will see him.” 

“In the mean time, I will go over to Middle- 
port. I will return by half past two.” 

Reluctantly he consented to my plan; and I 
borrowed the Raven of him, in which to cross 
the lake. I was willing to believe, with Wad- 
die, that the steamboat line would be ruined in 
a short time if these accidents were repeated. 
I was sorry for poor Van Wolter, and I could 
not imagine how he had contrived to get 
aground. It did not seem to me I could have 
done so if I had tried. I was going over to 
Middleport for a purpose. The tow-boat on 
which they were getting up steam was a 
wheezy old thing, and I was confident she 
could do nothing to help the Ucayga out of 
her trouble, even if they had anybody on 
Loard who knew the channel well enough to 
get her through the passage to the place where 
the Ucayga lay. 

The Horse Shoe Channel had never been 
used by steamers till I took the Ucayga through 
it. There was not a pilot on the lake who was 
familiar with its bearings except Van. Wolter 
and myself. .As the unfortunate boat had 
taken the ground in going down the lake, and 
at the point where the channel bends between 
the Horse Shoe and the North Shoe, it was 
necessary to approach her in the same way, 
for she could only be hauled off the shoal in 
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the opposite direction from that she had gone 
upon it. 

I crossed the lake, and hastened to the house 
of Major Toppleton. I saw Tommy first, and 
told him the news. A year before he would 
have rejoiced at it; now he was apparently 
sorry. Itold him that the accident afforded a 
splendid opportunity for his father to do a 
magnanimous deed. He listened to me with 
deep interest, while I proposed that the Ruoa- 
ra, the railroad boat which arrived from Hitaca 
at half past two, should go down to the assist- 
ance of the Ucayga. It would be returning 
“good for evil;” it would be an illustration 
of the divine precept, ‘* Love your enemies.” 
Tommy was delighted with the suggestion, 
but he was doubtful whether his father would 
consent to it. We -went together to see him. 
He laughed at us at first; but we argued the 
case very earnestly, and were assisted by Mrs. 
Toppleton and Grace. We carried the point 
at last, an@ he wrote an order placing the boat 
at my disposal for three hours, for she must 
return in season to take the passengers up the 
lake. It was nearly two when I embarked in 
the Raven to cross back to Centreport. Wad- 
die was on the wharf, very nervous, when I 
arrived. 

**T have seen my father,” said he, as soon as 
I came within hailing distance of him. 

‘* What does he say?” I asked, as I came up 
to the wharf. 

‘* He would not say anything about you, but 
he told me I might get the boat off the best 
way I could; and I am going to have you 
do it.” 

‘“*T am satisfied with this arrangement,” I 
answered, and proceeded to explain the pro- 
vision I had made on the other side to meet 
the emergency. 

The tow-boat was all ready, and Waddie 
was impatient to be off. I told him to send 
her along, and we should overtake her before 
she reached the channel. We crossed at once 
to Middleport in the Raven, for the Ruoara 
was coming, a little ahead of her time. The 
order was delivered to the captain, and in a 
short time the boat was headed down the lake. 
From the statement of Waddie I knew just 
where the Ucayga lay. Van Wolter had 
hugged the shore a little too closely in going 
round the bend of the channel, and had run 
his bow into the sand. I used all my time in 
studying the situation, and the means to be 
used for getting the boat off, and I was reasona- 
bly confident that I should be able to realize* 
Waddie’s high hope of my ability. 

When we passed the tow-boat, I told Wad- 





die to send her round the Horse Shoe, and let 
her come up the channel from the north, be- 
cause her captain could not take her through 
the narrow passage. I took the wheel of the 
Ruoara, and backed her through the channel 
myself, stopping her wheels just astern of the 
grounded steamer. I then took a jolly-boat, 
and with a couple of deck hands to row, and 
hastened to examine the position of the steam- 
er. Waddie went with me, because he was too 
nervolis to remain idle while anything was 
going on. 

The position of the Ucayga had been cor- 
rectly described tome. She had run her bow 
upon the sands which bordered the sides of the 
channel, and was listed over on the port side. 
As my boat pulled towards her bow, the crowd 
of passengers on board of her rushed forward 
to see what was to be done. 

“Three cheers for Captain Wolf Penni- 
man!” shouted some one on the deck; and 
the cheers were given with a will that con- 
founded me; for, as I have said twenty times 
before, I am a modest man, and applause em- 
barrasses me. 

I continued my survey of the position of the 
Ucayga, as though I did not understand the 
cheers; but they were repeated, and I was 
obliged to take off my cap and acknowledge 
the salute, which seemed to satisfy my friends. 
I then went on board the steamer, to consult 
with Captain Van Wolter. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


QOAPTURE OF MORRIS ISLAND. 
BY MILLINOCKET. 


HE summer of 1863 was fast passing away, 
and thus far all attempts to destroy Fort 
Sumter, and capture the rebel city of Charles- 
ton, had ended in disaster to the Federal troops. 
The chances of wreaking vengeance upon this 
hot-bed of treason now appeared slight; and 
each succeeding day lessened the hopes of the 
Federal soldier, as he peered out from under 
the thick pines on Folly Island, andgcounted 
the spires of the city, as they loomed up in 
the distant haze, ten miles away. 
Our fleet lay lazily at anchor outside the 
bar, and beyond the reach of the shot of the 
rebel guns. A few regiments of our troops 


-alone remained to picket Folly Island, and the 


last attempt to capture the rebel stronghold 
seemed to have been made. Even the rebels 
fancied themselves secure, for they ceased 
operations on their long lines of earthworks. 
At this time, a young artillery officer, well 
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n for hig experiments with rifled cannon, 
and his remarkable expléit of knocking Fort 
Pulaski to pieces at the distance of more than 
a mile, boldl¥ offered to shatter. Fort Sumter, 
silence its cannon, and give the fleet, with its 
jron-clads, a chance to pass by and capture the 
city of Charleston. His plans were so well 
supported by his estimates of the obstacles to 
be overcome, that the administration gladly 
accepted the bold proposition, and supplying 
him with men and materials of war, sent the 
officer at once to relieve General Hunter, then 
incommand of the department of the south. 

General Gillmore arrived at Hilton Head on 
the 12th of June, and, without waiting to re- 
view his new command, started off in a little 
steamer to reconnoitre the position of the ene- 
my from the elevated station which our signal 
officers had erected in the top of one of the tall 
pines which grew at the north end of Folly 
Island. From this lofty and unseen nest, in 
the tops of the pines, the general was able to 
examine, with his glass, the harbor of Charles- 
ton, with its islands and numerous fortifica- 
tions, which were now completed, and bris- 
tling with heavy cannon. The plan of his 
campaign was soon made up; and he resolved 
to capture Morris Island, erect his batteries 
there, and batter Fort Sumter at a great dis- 
tance, by means of the enormous cannon 
which had been cast and rifled at the great 
founderies near West Point. But how to get 
possession of Morris Island was the question. 

Fifteen hundred rebels, with many cannon 
and earthworks, guarded every approach; 
and it seemed impossible to get a foothold 
without a terrible loss of life. But, on the 
extreme northern end of Folly Island, which 
was held by our troops, there was a grove of 
pine trees and tangled thickets, about six hun- 
dred yards distant from the rebel camps and 
forts on the lower end of Morris Island. Here, 
under the cover of this thicket, General Gill- 
more resolved to erect masked batteries, and 
early some morning open a terrific fire of shot 
and shell, and drive the rebels from their 
works. Still it seemed almost impossible to 
put the great guns in position without alarm- 
ing the watchful rebels, who were so near; 
and then a single deserter or spy might give 
information, and destroy the plans. But the 
maxim, “‘ Nothing risk, nothing gain,” is im- 
perative in the art of war, and. measures were 
taken at once to carry out the idea with de- 
‘patch and secrecy. 

A thousand men were sent, during the dark- 
ness Of night, to commence the operations. 
They quietly cut down the thicket, leaving a 





screen of trees and vines to prevent the rebels 
from seeing the excavations which had been 
made during the night. But, long before day- 
light appeared, the soldiers were marched back 
again to the lower part of the island, where 
they concealed themselves among the dense 
pine groves, which completel} hid them from 
the view of the enemy. 

Folly Island is about six miles long, and half 
a mile wide in its brogdest part. It is separated 
from the main land by Folly River, and from 
Morris Island by the Jighthouse inlet, which is 
less than two thousand feet wide. We had 
held possession of it for a long time, and had 
erected forts at the lower end, where we had 
quite a depot and encampment. But the upper 
end was only picketed by our troops, and they 
were not molested by the rebels, although en- 
camped very near. 

Extraordinary exertions were now made to 
complete our batteries as soon as possible; and 
men, cannon, and materials were brought up 
at night from the great depot at Hilton Head, 
and landed at the lower end of Folly Island. 
Thousands of strong arms unloaded the steam- 
ers, and hid the guns and munitions of war 
among the bushes. Before daylight came the 
steamers put out to sea again, and theetroops 
dispersed among the pine thickets; so that the 
spies of the enemy, perched on the distant 
trees of the main land, saw nothing to report. 
When evening came again, the great cannon 
and ponderous mortars were slung between 
enormous wheels, and two or three hundred 
men attached themselves to long ropes, and 
pulled the great burdens by main strength up 
the beach to the thicket, where a thousand men 
were at work digging places in the earth to 
fix the cannon. 

Not a word was allowed to be spoken. All 
this vast crowd of men worked in silence, and 
the command was given by signals. 

When the sun rose again the beach was de- 
serted, and the rebel sentinel on the ramparts 
of Morris Island saw no sign of human life 
on Folly Island, save the lazy picket guard, 
hiding behind the distant trees, as he had 
done for months before. Nevertheless, be- 
hind those trees thousands of men were sleep- 
ing and resting from the severe labors of the 
night, and beneath yonder thicket a volcano 
slumbered, whose first fiery blast would rend 
the thoughtless rebel sentinel into a thousand 
shreds. 

Before our works were completed, the rebels 
imagined that something was being done in 
the opposite thicket, and for a day and night 
they discharged more than a thousand shot 
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and shell into it, cruelly wounding many of 
our brave boys, who worked on in spite of the 
terrible storm of the missiles of death. 

Not a gun replied on our side, and the rebels 
ceased their fire, and thought themselves mis- 
taken. 

So rapidly were our labors pushed, that on 
the 3d of July the batteries were complete, and 
the little thicket contained a masked fortifica- 
tion, with forty-four great guns and mortars, 
magazines and splinter “proofs, all of which 
had been erected in the short space of twenty 
days. 

The roth of July was now fixed for the 
time of assault; but it was necessary to divert 
the attention of the enemy from the real point 
of attack. So a large column of troops was 
brought up from Hilton Head and landed on 
James Island, and moved towards Charleston 
by that route. This movement of our troops 
on the oth of July had the desired effect, for 
the rebels thought that we were about to at- 
tack Charleston by way of James Island, and 
so withdrew many of their troops from Morris 
Island in order to resist us. 

During the night the fleet sent a large num- 
ber of boats to Folly River, ang a brigade of 
our boys embarked in them, and pulled up to 
Lighthouse Inlet, and hid behind a point of 
land until daylight should appear. In the 
mean while other troops were marched up to 
the batteries to work and support them. 

At midnight the sand heaps were shovelled 
away in front of the cannon, the trees and 
shrubbery removed, so that the gunners might 
have an unobstructed view of the rebel camp 
opposite when daylight appeared. 

It was a long night to our boys, as they lay 
in perfect silence, waiting for daylight and 
the signal of attack. Finally a gray streak of 
light was observed in the eastern horizon, and 
the men sprang to their arms, and the gunners 
lighted their fuses. 

In the rebel camp opposite all was quiet. 
The soldiers slept unconscious of danger, and 
the watchful sentinel paced the rampart, un- 
mindful of the presence of his deadly foe. 

‘Can you see the big gun in the rebel fort 
yet?” said the officer commanding the bat- 
teries to Captain Strahan, who was to fire the 
first shot and the signal gun. 

‘**No, not yet,” was the calm reply. 

The eastern sky became brighter and bright- 
er, revealing the position of the rebel camp, 
with its earthworks and guns. 

A few seconds more and the rebel sentinels 
must perceive our fleet of boats, crowded with 
men, and our open batteries, bristling with 





cannon, when Strahan whispered, “I can 
sight the big cannon.” ‘Fire, then!” was the 
command; and the whistling shot struck the 
rebel gun directly in its mouth, dismounting it 
and breaking its carriage to pieces. 

The echoes of the signal gun were blended 
with the deafening ‘roar of more than forty 
cannon and mortars, which discharged a fear- 
ful tempest of balls and bombs into the rebel 
camp. The iron-clad monitors, which were 
waiting for the signal of attack, now crossed 
the bar, and rolled their ponderous shells 
across the sandy island, carrying death and 
demoralization with them. 

The rebels, startled from their slumber by 
the fearful tornado of the missiles of war, at- 
tempted to form into line and resist the attack; 
but many were struck down, and the rest com- 
pelled to seek shelter behind the sand heaps 
and earthworks. Yet a few reckless and des- 
perate men sprang to the cannon, and replied 
to the batteries and the monitors, which were 
advancing to a position to rake their earth- 
works; but their aim was wild, and the shots 
generally flew wide of their mark. 

Our gunners worked their cannon with great 
rapidity, and poured a perfect hail-storm of 
shot and shell into the midst of the affrighted 
rebels. ‘ 

In the mean time, the boats containing Gen- 
eral Strong's brigade rowed out into the stream, 
preceded by five launches of the Pawnee, armed 
with howitzers in their bows. Now the signal 
was given for them to dash forward, and land 
and carry the place by storm. 

The rebels, seeing a new foe advancing from 
another quarter, sprang with fury to their 


guns, and fired with such accuracy that they 


disabled four out of the five man-of-war launch- 
es. Butour undaunted soldiers buckled to their 
oars, and, unmindful of the enemy’s grape-shot, 
soon crossed the river, and reached the shore. 

The moment the boats touched the beach 
the soldiers leaped on to the shore, and, hastily 
forming into line, boldly charged the enemy's 
breastworks at the point of the bayonet. With 
a yell and a hurrah they broke into a run, and, 
leaping the ramparts, crossed bayonets with 
the foe; but it was a short struggle, for the 
rebels were outnumbered, and in a few mo- 
ments about two hundred of them surrendered, 
while the remainder took to their heels up the 
beach towards Fort Wagner, hotly pursued by 
our boys. 

A stray horse was captured by some of the 
soldiers, and the brave General Strong mount- 
ed him, and, hastily forming his men, led them 
on the run up the beach in pursuit of the re- 
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mainder of the rebels, who were warmly pep- 
pered by the monitors, as they swept the beach 
with grape-shot. 

In the mean time the boats returned to Folly 
Island, and brought over another brigade of 
troops, who formed into line on the beach, and 
hastened along to the support of their com- 
rades, who were now skirmishing under the 
guns of Fort Wagner, whither many of the 
rebels had taken shelter. 

As soon as the second brigade arrived with- 
in supporting distance of the first, the troops 
moved forward, and a captured gun was turned 
upon the rebel fort; but the heavy guns of 
Wagner swept the beach, and without the 
active cooperation of the fleet it was deemed 
too hazardous to attempt the assault, and 
therefore it was postponed until the next 
morning. 

Had the fleet been prompt in its support of the 
troops, and fiercely attacked Fort Wagner, there 
is but little doubt that our troops, flushed with 
the pride of victory, would have succeeded 
in overpowering the demoralized garrison on 
that morning. But the delay was fatal, and it 
cost our army the lives of many hundred of 
brave men, for the rebels were enabled to re- 
enforce the garrison, mount new guns, and 
repulse our troops when they advanced to the 
assault the next morning. However, we had 
captured more than two hundred of the enemy, 
and ten of their guns, besides gaining a sure 
foothold on the island, which would enable 


us to reach Charleston with our heavy rifled | 


cannon. 
—_~_————_ 


THE INN SIGNS OF ENGLAND. 


BY ADELAIDE WETMORE. 


HAT a grand opportunity for the display 
of eloquence would the odd signs of 
English inns give to the practised runners of 
our hotels! Think how glibly they would sing 
out, ‘This way to ‘The Cat and Fiddle‘! 
Here’s ‘The Swan with Three Necks’! Try 


‘The Hen and Chickens’! 
Queen’s Arms’!” 

With these quaint signs, on which to run 
their changes, how would a few of these im- 
ported Yankee screamers enliven the quiet and 
monotony of an English railway station. But 
if the traveller in England loses the opportu- 
nity of hearing the names of the hotels called, 
he will be very sure not to walk far without 
finding much merriment over the signs them- 
selves, sharing in the feelings of a writer in 
the British Apollo, who, in 1769, wrote, — 


Come to ‘ The 





“I'm amused at the signs, 

As I pass through the town, 
To see the odd mixture: 

A Magpie and Crown, 
The Razor and Hen, 

The Leg and Seven Stars, 
The Scissors and Pen, 

The Gate and the Bars, 
The Axe and the Bottle, 

The Gun and the Lute, 
The Eagle and Child, 

The Shovel and Boot.” 


And, still earlier, Ben Jonson wrote, — 


“Tt even puts Apollo 
To all his strength of art to follow 
The flights, and to divine 
What’s meant by every sign.” 


This same “rare” Ben Jonson’s favorite re- 
sort was called ** The Mermaid;” and “ The 
Goose and Gridiron,” still standing near St. 
Paul’s, was much patronized by him and his 
contemporaries. ‘* The Boar's Head” was im- 
mortalized by Shakespeare, as the scene of 
Falstaff's jollities. But of all inns, perhaps 
none was more popular, for the wits of SKake- 
speare’s time, than was ‘‘ The Devil,” near 
Temple Bar. These jolly fellows, when leav- 
ing their offices, would inform their boon tom- 
panions where they might be found by writing 
on their, door, ‘‘ Gone to the Devil; ” and here 
we find the origin of this (to say the least) 
inelegant phrase, that has come down to our 
day. 

The lion, being the national emblem of Eng- 
land, is one of the most common of the inn 
signs. Red is the favorite color; but it is said 
that, in acircuit of a mile, in any part of Lon- 
don, one could see blue, green; black, white, 
and red lions. ‘St. George and the Dragon ” 
is another very common name, and the dragon 
rejoices in as many colors as does the lion. 

All travellers of this day are familiar with 
the old but still popular hotel, near Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle, called ‘‘ The Elephant and 
Castle.” The modern hotels of London are 
called by as common and unromantic names 
as are our own. 

The inns in villages are generally named 
and bear the crest of the family of importance 
in the neighborhood, as ‘*‘ The Stanley Arms,” 
“The Percy Arms,” &c. 

In the quiet little village of Browbray, in 
Derbyshire, is a most picturesque-looking inn, 
built of stone, and entirely covered with ivy, 
except as it is trimmed away from the small 
windows. A garden, filled with beautiful flow- 
ers (open to guests), extends to and along the 
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banks of a lovely little trout stream — a favor- 
ite resort of Izaak Walton and his friends, who 
were often entertained by ‘‘mine host” of 
**The Peacock.” Visitors to Chatsworth fre- 
quently plan to dine here, and those who have 
done so cannot but have pleasant memories of 
this charming inn, and will remember the pea- 
cock, carved in stone, which surmounts the 
building, and the sign underneath, which 
reads, — 
Joun Ste 
VENSON 1602. 


Even in this enlightened age, a very large 
proportion of the working class cannot read, and 
formerly it was an almost unheard-of accom- 
plishment for a servant. So, for the greater 
convenience of this class, the inn signs were 
adorned with most pretentious pictures. If, 
for instance, a servant should be sent with a 
message to ‘“‘ The Grapes,” he would be guided 
aright by seeing suspended, amid bright gild- 
ings, a purple cluster, nearly equal in size to 
the famed bunch which the spies brought with 
them out of Canaan. Many such grotesque 
pictures are still to be seen in all parts of 
England. 

The principal inn at Stratford on Avon has 
two names, and the a¢tachés of the place know 
at a glance which is the proper name to speak. 
If you are an Englishman, it is ‘“* The Red 
Lion ;” if an American, it is ‘‘ The Washington 
Irving Hotel,” as this was for some time the 
abiding place of our distinguished country- 
man. 

Americans who have been in England will 


not be apt to forget ‘‘ The Washington Hotel,”: 


at Liverpool, and how pleasant it was, when 
landing in a foreign country, to see, as they 
entered the building, a very fine stained-glass 
window, with a full-length picture of Wash- 
ington. On the mornings after the arrival 
of American steamers, a band will play our 
national airs in front of this hotel; and six- 
pences and shillings are given most willingly 
to hear, amid strange, foreign surroundings, 
dear old Yankee Doodle, and Hail, Columbia. 


—_——_——_>—__—_ 


—— St. ANTHONY was born of wealthy par- 
ents; but embracing a literal apprehension 
of Christ’s command to the young man, ‘ Sell 
all thou hast, and give to the poor,” he obeyed 
this injunction to the letter, and retired to a 
forest. 


—— Go to no place where you would not 
like that God should find you, and say nothing 
you would not like that he should hear. 
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HOW TO PLANT HARDY BULBS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


CTOBER, or the early part of November, 

is the time to plant bulbs for next year’s 
flowering. Bulbs can be raised in any sunny 
place, no matter how small the bed may be; 
they require less care, for the beauty of the 
flower, than any other class of plants. We 
will give some plain and simple directions, 
hoping our young readers may be induced to 
plant at least a few bulbs this fall. 

The soil for bulbs should be rich and well 
drained; it should also be dug deep. If 
water should lie on the surface long, the bulbs 
would rot. If the soil-is poor, enrich it with 
well-rotted stable manure, or with surface earth 
from the woods, or decayed leaves. Cow ma- 
nure, of course, is the best. If the ground is 
stiff, and the manure fresh, it is well to put a 
little sand around each bulb. If the soil has 
too much clay, mix sand with the manure. 

It is well to have your beds made so narrow 
that the weeds can be destroyed, and the ground 
kept mellow,without walking among the plants. 
Before the heavy frosts of winter appear, your 
bulb beds should be protected with leaves. 
Over these throw a little brush, to prevent the 
wind from uncovering your bulbs. If your 
bulbs have been planted a year or two, cover 
them with manure in the fall; the flowers in 
the spring will repay you for all expense and 
trouble. 

Hyacinths and tulips should be planted 
about six inches apart, the hyacinth four 
inches deep, and the tulip three inches. The 
early varieties will often blossom the latter 
part of March. Crocuses blossom even ear- 
lier. They should be planted about three 
inches apart, and two inches deep. Snow- 
drops —the first flower of spring — should be 
planted in the same way as the crocus, or a 
little nearer together. Narcissuses, including 
the daffodil and jonquil, should be planted in 
the same manner as the hyacinth. All these 
bulbs can be planted in beds where you may 
desire to place either seedlings or any other 
annual, which will blossom after these bulbs 
have done flowering. 

It is best to take up all your bulbs every 
third year, when they are done flowering, and 
separate the newly-formed bulbs from the old. 
Keep them in a dry place till October, then re- 
plant as we have directed. 

In our next article we will tell you of the 
queen of lilies, — the Japan lily, — and how to 
protect your roses. 
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FROST. 


BY Z. 


have learned that dew is the floating 
moisture of the air gently settling down 
upon the grass and leaves of plants, which 
have become colder than itself. If, now, the 
grass and leaves become still colder, as they 
will do on an autumn or winter night, the tiny 
particles of vapor, which in summer would 
make dew, are frozen as soon as they fall, and 
appear on the grass like little bristling needles 
of ice. This we call frost. It does not take 
the form of a smooth layer of ice all over the 
blade.of grass, because it is the nature of water, 
when freezing, to take a regular form, to crys- 
tallize. Whenever water freezes, little needles 
of ice are first seen to shoot out upon its sur- 
face, which make the same angles with each 
other, all the world over. So it is in our 
houses. The moisture of the air in our rooms 
touches the cold glass, and trying to crystallize 
makes the curious frost-work on our windows, 
every cold morning in winter. 

A singular appearance is sometimes noticed 
on rocks by the road-side, and on the brick 
walls of houses, when in winter there is a 
sudden change from cold weather to warm. 
As the stones and bricks are still freezing cold 
after the air has become warm, they condense 
and freeze the moisture of the air, and arrav 
themselves in a snow-white garment of frost. 
Scholars in school are often troubled on win- 
ter mornings by ‘‘ the frost coming out of their 
slates,” as they call it. The slates are so wet 
that the pencil marks cannot be seen. This 
moisture on the slate, like the frost on the 
brick wall, is caused, not by frost, or anything 
else, coming out of them, but rather by the 
heat of the air going into them. This leaves 
the vapor in the air to settle upon them in the 
shape of dew or frost. ‘ 

A large collection of frost is often seen upon 
the heads of nails, while no frost appears on 
the wood around the nails. It is the nature of 
iron to receive heat from any warm. substance 
much faster than wood does. So the air, which 
touches the nail, quickly gives up its heat to 
the nail, and lays down its moisture upon it to 
freeze; while the wood, although equally cold, 
being able to take only a little heat away from 
the air, remains quite free from frost. 

e 


—— An old English astrologer of two cen- 
turies ago has informed the world that in his 
various conferences with angels their voices 
resembled those of the Jrish. aft 
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PUNOTILIOS. 


Grr etiquette has been elevated into a 
science in many parts of the world. It 
has often been a stumbling-block to men who 
really had affairs of importance to settle. In 
1624, when the English ambassadors to the 
court of France were at Paris to treat of the 
marriage of Prince Charles — a little later, 
Charles I. — and Henrietta, daughter of Hen- 
ry IV. of France, and to join in a league 
against Spain, before they showed their prop- 
ositions they were desirous to ascertain in 
what manner Cardinal Richelieu would re- 
ceive them. They were answered that he 
would receive them as he did the ambassadors 
of the Emperor of Germany, and the King of 
Spain; that he could not give them the right 
hand in his house, because he had never hon- 
ored those ambassadors in that way; but that, 
in reconducting them out of his room, he 
would go further than he was accustomed to 
do, provided they would permit him to give 
such a reason for this as would be satisfactory 
to the other ambassadors. The Englishmen 
thought this might do. Still, they desired 
time to receive instructions from home. But 
as this would cause some delay, they observed 
that, if the cardinal would feign himself sick, 
they would go to see him.’ On which he im- 
mediately went to bed, an interview took 
place, and the great affairs of state were dis- 
cussed at his bedside! / 


—— LEMON-JUICE is now very generally used 
on shipboard as an anti-scorbutic, and scurvy 
is scarcely to be feared, while in earlier times 
it was the fatal scourge of seafaring life. The 
Spanish ship Oriflamma was found floating at 
the mercy of wind and waves, all on board 
having perished from this disease. 


—— It is said that the black orang, or chim- 
panzee, on being taught to wear clothes, be- 
comes fond of them. It learns to lie in a bed 
with ‘its head on the pillow, and pulls the 
clothes over itself like a man. The red orang 
learns to drink coffee and tea, and grows fond 
of wine. 

—— TITIAN painted three portraits of the 
great emperor Charles. When he last sat to 
him, and Titian announced the portrait fin- 
ished, Charles said, with emphasis, “ This is 
the third time I have triumphed over Death.” 


—— PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS was a grad- 
uate of Harvard College. His father was a 
shoemaker in Braintree, Mass. 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPTTALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE VICTORIES OF PEACE. 


BY CHARLES SUMNER. 


oe has its own peculiar vic- 
TORIES, in comparison with 
which, **MARATHON, and * Ban- 
NOCKBURN, and *BunKxer Hitt — 
fields sacred in the history of human 
freedom — ‘Lose their Lustre. Our 
own * WASHINGTON * rises to a truly 
HEAVENLY stature; 'noT when we 
follow. him through the ice of the 
® DELAWARE to the capture of TREN- 
TON; NOT when we behold him vic- 
torious over CORNWALLIS at York- 
town; but when we regard him, in 
noble deference to **JusTICE, *+rE- 
FUSING the kingly CRowN which a 
faithless ‘soLprErRy proffered, and, at 
a later day, upholding the peaceful 
INEUTRALITY of the country, while 
he met *uNMOVED the clamor of the 
people wickedly crying for War. 
What glory of battle in °ENGLAND’s 
annals will not *FADE by the side of 
that great act of Justice when her 
Parliament, at a cost of one hundred 
million dollars, gave ‘*FREEDOM to 
eight hundred thousand *sLaves? 
And when the day shall come (may 


= these eyes be *GLADDENED by its 


beams) that shall witness an act of 
"LARGER justice still — the peaceful 
emancipation of three million fellow- 
men, ‘ guilty of a skin not colored as 
our own,” now, in this land of jubi- 
> lant *tFREEDOM, bound in gloomy 
“BONDAGE — *THEN * will there be a 
VICTORY, in comparison with which 
that of 'BunkxerR Hitt will be as a 
farthing ‘*cANDLE held up to the 
’sun. 'TuHaT victory will need no 
monument of stone. It will be 
written on the grateful *HEARTS of 
uncounted MULTITUDES that shall 
proclaim it to the LATEST genera- 
tion. It will be one of the famed 
ILANDMARKS Of civilization; or, bet- 





ter still, a ‘tLinK in the golden cHarn by 
which **HuMANITY connects itself with the 
throne of ?Gop. 





THE KNIGHT OF THE SHINING OROSS. 


BY My R. W. 


| Cae heavy-hearted slumbers woke 
A knight by grief made hoary; 

And lo! upon the ceiling broke 
A surf of golden glory. 

A cross of light shone on the wall, — 
It seemed to him a vision, — 

His cross of earth-born troubles all 
Illumed by light Elysian. 


But yesterday, in grim despair, 
He bitter thoughts had brooded, — 
** Since mortal lives are roiled with care, 
With pain and trouble crowded, 
Why wear a smile above our woe, — 
A cobweb film of gladness? 
Henceforth, whoever will may know 
I eat and sleep with sadness.” 


Perhaps he was a simple knight 
(I tell his own true story) 

« To let that cross of morning light 
Change all his gloom to glory ; 
But he went forth to smile on loss, 

Through every changeful morrow, 
To keep still bright his lifted cross, 
And lighten many a sorrow. 


—___.—__- — 


— Wuart is one’s meat is another’s poison, 
is amply illustrated in the selection of food by 
different animals and insects. Pallas states 
that hedgehogs eat freely of cantharides, the 
poison blister-fly, without harm. A certain 
worm feeds on the tobacco plant. Bees obtain 
honey from many poison plants. The hog 
is not so omnivorous as is generally supposed. 
The ox eats two hundred and seventy-six 
plants, and rejects two hundred and eighteen; 
the sheep eats three hundred and eighty-seven, 
and rejects one hundred and forty-one; the 
goat eats four hundred and forty-nine, and re- 
jects one hundred and twenty-six; the horse 
eats two hundred and sixty-two, and rejects 
two hundred and twelve; while the hog eats 
but seventy-two plants, and rejects one hun- 
dred and seventy-one. 


—— Ir is better, in some respects, to be ad- 
mired by those with whom you live than to be 
loved by them, because admiration is so much 


more tolerant than love. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Close of the Base Ball Season. 


Y the time this page greets the eyes of the 

legion of readers of OuR Boys AND GIRLS 
the base ball season will have closed, and the 
young people be looking forward to the ex- 
hilarating sports of winter. The season has 
been a most eventful one, and one of the most 
exciting in the history of the game. The re- 
markable successes of the Red Stockings, the 
numerous tours made by the prominent clubs, 
the games for local championships, all have 
helped to make the past season a memorable 
one. It closes with the championship in the 
hands of the Red Stockings, although the Eck- 
fords, of New York, at the present writing, 
claim the nominal championship. 

The fame won by the Red Stockings is such 
as to lead the fraternity in other cities to con- 
sider the subject of forming clubs and procur- 
ing players that will next season try to defeat 
this Cincinnati club; but if that club remains 
intact, we doubt if there could be obtained 
nine men that would be able to wrest from 
them the laurels won the past season. 

The fraternity of Chicago have already 
formed a club with this object in view, and 
they propose next season to give the red- 
legged champions a “ warming.” 


Match Games. 

One of the most interesting of the closing 
games of the season in New England was the 
game between the Lowells and Harvards, in 
Boston, for the benefit of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Boat Club, to help them in their en- 
deavors to erect suitable buildings to protect 
their boats the coming winter. The object 
was a most commendable one, and the gentle- 
men who inaugurated and carried out the 
affair had the satisfaction of handing over to 
the club, as the result, about three hundred 
dollars, which aided them materially in their 
purpose. It is by such acts as these that clubs 
show they are possessed of those kindly feel- 
ings that should mark the action of all clubs 
and societies having for their object the ad- 
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vancing of the moral and physical welfare of 
mankind. The game was won by the Har- — 
vards by a score of thirty-six to twenty-four. 

The Somersets, of Boston, are possessed of 
the junior championship of Massachusetts, and 
the prize bat, they having won it from the Ex- 
celsiors, also.of Boston, by a score of thirty-one 
to fifteen. The date of the game (October 27) 
was the fourth anniversary of the organization 
of the Somersets, during which period of ex- 
istence they have played a total of one hundred 
and nine games, being successful in eighty of 
them. The aggregate number of runs in these 
games was two thousand eight hundred and - 
nine to two thousand four hundred and twenty- 
four for their opponents. The Somersets have a 
record which any club might well be proud of, 
and the junior championship of Massachusetts 
could not rest in better hands. 

The Rivals and Dunderbergs, both of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., played a match, recently, which 
resulted in favor of the latter by a score of 
forty-two to thirteen. 

The Sunnysides, of Tarrytown, N. Y., vis- 
ited Peekskill, and played the Nameless Club, 
of that place, by whom they were defeated by 
a score of thirty-four to twenty. 

The Eckfords defeated the Lowells, in their 
late Boston tour, by a score of thirty-eight to 
thirty-three. 

The Mazeppa Club, of Belfast, Me., defeated 
the Riverside Club, of Bucksport, by a score 
of twenty-one to eighteen. 

Among the most important of the closing 
matches of the season was that between the 
Atlantics, of Brooklyn, and the Athletics, of 
Philadelphia. The game came off at the Jatter 
city, and resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Atlantics by a score of thirty-seven to seven- 
teen. 

The third game of the series between the 
Maryland and Pastime Clubs, of Baltimore, 
for the championship of the south, resulted in 
favor of the former by a score of twenty-eight 
to sixteen. 

Base Ball Notes. 

In Evansville, Ill., they have a base ball 
club, composed of young ladies who attend a 
seminary at that place. They call themselves 
the Dianas, and they lately received a challenge 
from the Baltic Club, of Chicago, Juniors. 

The Red Stockings have in consideration a 
southern tour, to be made some time during 
November. They will not come east again 
this year. 

The Buckeye Club, of Cincinnati, it is said, 
are quietly taking measures to put a strong 
nine into the field next season. 
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(HEAD= WORK. 














_  943- A (bee) (ell) (eye) t (he) (heart) m 

(rakes—=r) (hay—h) blew (m in G) counte- 
nance) — A blithe heart makes a blooming 
countenance. 944. Swede-n. 945. German-y. 
946. Tartar-y. 947. Indian-a. 948. Piano- 
forte. 949. Table. 50. Ireland. 951. Pat- 
erson. 952. Scotland. 953. Rev. (Reverend, 
Revelation). 954. P. M. (Post Master, Post 
Meridian). 955. Dr. (Doctor, Debtor). 956. 
A. M. (Master of Arts, Ante Meridiem, Anno 
Mundi). 957. (Ell) et (ewers) (peach) (B 
guided by R E) (sun) — Let your speech be 
guided by reason. 958. New Testament. 9509. 
He commands Moses, saying, Go hastily. 
g60. Dog. 961. Lake Pepin. 962. Bellefon- 
taine. 963. Crestline. 


REBUs. 


TANS SIS 


PISCATORIAL SYNCOPATIONS. 


965. Syncopate a fish, and leave a title. 
966. Another, and leave a fish. 967. Another, 
and leave a coin. 968. Another, and leave a 
vehicle. 969. Another, and leave an animal. 
g70. Another, and leave something to eat. 971. 
Another, and leave a body of water. Aupax. 
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DovusLE CHARADE. 


972. The first of my first and the last of my 
last is extensively used as a building material. 
The last of my first and the first of my last 
exists in a great many shapes and sizes. The 
first of my first and the last of my last is gen- 
erally that of which the last of my first con- 
sists. My first is useful in farm-house kitch- 
ens. My last is one of the many varieties of 
the first of my first. Goose QuiLL. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUsS. 


CoMPARISONS. 


974. Positive — (a pronoun), comparative — 
(measure of time), superlative — (something 
used in cooking). 975. Positive — (a neuter 
verb), comparative — (a drink), superlative — 
(an animal). 976. Positive — (debt), com- 
parative — (an actor), superlative — (a west- 
erly direction). 977. Positive — (payment), 
comparative — (dread), superlative — (a ban- 
quet). Rose. 


ckled £ ed 


ENIGMA. 


979. It is composed of 12 letters. The 4,9 
is anadverb. The 5, 10, 8, 7, 3 is a very great 
man. The 1, 2, 6, 11, 12 is a large body 
of water. The whole is a contributor to this 
Magazine. é ALEx. 


BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with the same word trans- 
posed : — 

9So. He —— an — tree. 981. Give the 
—— a — of bread: 982. Give the —— a 
large ——. HARRY OF THE WEST. 
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END in the results of those experiments 

in gardening, farming, and poultry-raising 
as soon as possible, boys and girls; we want 
to publish them. Thanksgiving dinner must 
have an extra relish when garnished with one’s 
own turkeys, chickens, squashes, tomatoes, and 
onions — at least ours does. ‘We used to be- 
lieve that turkeys were made on purpose for 
Thanksgiving, in the days of good old-fash- 
ioned tin kitchens, when they hissed and sput- 
tered before the great fireplace, as though they 
scarcely enjoyed the fun of being roasted so 
well as the rest of us did. We should feel as 
though the world was turned upside down if 
Thanksgiving were left out of it. 

Sailor Boy wants to know “if engineers 
on locomotives are gentlemen, or if they 
are not.” He says he always ‘had a liking 
for railroads and steamboats, but would not 
wish to go on either, if there were no gentle- 
men about.” If he thinks ball-room airs and 
fine broadcloth make gentlemen, probably he 
would not find them there; otherwise, there 
are doubtless as many honest men in that vo- 
cation as any other. As to which we prefer, 
we should choose railroads for travel by land 
and steamboats on the water. 

Tempest’s rebus has appeared before. He 
» says he cannot find time to answer any letters 
except communications on minerals. ‘* The 
Boy’s Gazette” compares favorably with other 
sheets of its size. — Willie is neither forgiven 
nor forgotten, because there was nothing to 
forgive, and we don’t forget our friends. We 
want to hear from him again, and shall take 
much interest in seeing how fast he improves 
in writing and spelling. We are surprised to 
see what improvement some of our young 
friends make in letter-writing when they take 
pains. 

Mountain Boy, we are often requested to 
mention that somebody would like to corre- 
spond with Hautboy, Empire State, Tempest, 
and others; and we reply that we have not 
room to publish their wish for “special” or 
specified correspondents. The rebus is ob- 
jectignable in having ‘‘on to” for “unto.” — 
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Captain Joe, No. 13 is accepted. We are ready 
to examine the best productions of the new 
firm of ‘* Captain Joe and Jim.” — Dexter, the 
double acrostic is rather too blind. We are 
greatly obliged for your compliment to our 
puzzle department, although we are compelled 
to give all the praise to ‘‘ Our Boys and Girls,” 
whose contributions tend to make the Maga- 
zine ‘‘ the very best” in that respect. 

Arizona has taken our publication from the 
first. His letters are always welcome. The 
card is quite a pretty novelty. — The double 
acrostic charade furnished by Specs & Dexter 
can be used with a little polishing. — The 
“ Aurora” is a new boys’ paper, published by 
the Guttenburg Printing Company, 2820 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo. — Frank Morse, we 
will wait and see the book. — Baltimore Ned, 
they have been published. — Corry Spondent, 
go ahead with your idea, and send in about 
two hundred and fifty subscribers. We gave 
up on the original rebus. What address? — 
Monsieur and Downsey are going to Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N.J. They anticipate 
great times. — Audax, the grammatical subject 
of the rebus is imperfect, and the symbol, 
*‘ double ewer,” unnatural, while the “ dust” 
would make it rather obscure. The others are 
somewhat blind. However ingenious the puz- 
zles, they should come within the capacity of 
our readers to solve them. 

Quicksilver has been doing the Adirondacks 
@ la Murray — slept on the summit of Old 
Whiteface, went down into the terrible chasm, 
a rift one hundred and fifty feet in depth, by 
ladders and ropes, and enjoyed the woods and 
mountains as well as Kate Field herself. The 
best printing press is the Novelty. — Apollo, 
we know of but one way to keep correspond- 
ents. Be so interesting that they can’t give 
you up. — What is the true name of our corre- 
spondent who signs himself Nicholas Nickle- 
by ?— Joseph B. Lawson is compelled to post- 
pone the publication of his paper from an 
unexpected cause. — Specs, ‘‘ Calla” does not 
do well for the pronunciation of California. — 
The Loyal Union looks well. Its contribu- 
tions excel in the sensational rather than in 
literary merits. 

ACCEPTED. — Rebus — Monsieur. 

DEcLINED. — Shade, Bay State, Don Quix- 
ote, Herbert, Hedwig. ‘ 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Willie Hersh, 
26 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O.; Carl 
Morse, Box 917, Haverhill, Mass.; Daniel Y. 
Bickford, Box 239, Haverhill, Mass.; C. E. 
Wetherell, Taunton, Mass.; Arthur T. Thomas, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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HE Frenchman William de Rubruquis 
[1220-1293], one of the first ambassadors 
to the Great Khan, saw at Karakorum, the 
khan’s capital, a tree quite as much out of the 
common order as are the great trees of Cali- 
fornia. ‘ This tree, however, was not of natural 
growth; it was the work of a Frenchman, and 
was set up in the banqueting hall of the pal- 
ace. It was of pure gold, and from its branch- 
es, as from a miraculous fountain, various 
kinds of wine and cordials gushed forth for 
the use of the guests. 

An earlier tree, very like this, except in its 
fruit, is mentioned by Gibbon. When, in the 
tenth century, the sovereigns of the Eastern 
Empire gave more attention to domestic lux- 
ury and splendor than to the strength of the 
empire and the happiness of the people, one 
of them, Theophilus, built a palace resplen- 
dent with marble and gold. ‘ The long series 
of apartments,” says the historian, ‘‘ was 
adapted to the seasons, and decorated with 
marble and porphyry, with painting, sculp- 
tures, and mosaics, with a profusion of gold, 
silver, and precious stones. His fanciful mag- 
nificence employed the skill and patience of 
such artists as the times could afford; but the 
taste of Aihens would have despised their 
frivolous and costly labors—a golden tree, 
with its leaves and branches, which sheltered 
a multitude of birds warbling their artificial 
notes, and two lions of massy gold, and of 
natural size, who looked and roared like their 
brethren of the forest. 

The model for this display was a palace 
which the Caliph of Bagdad had recently con- 
structed on the banks of the Tigris. In this 
palace were hung up thirty-eight thousand 
pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred of which were of silk, embroidered with 
gold. The carpets on the floor were twenty- 
two thousand. A hundred lions were brought 
out, with a keeper to each lion. And here, 
too, among the spectacles of rare and stu- 
pendous luxury, was a tree of gold and silver, 
spreading into eighteen large branches, on 
which, and on the lesser boughs, sat a variety 
of birds of the same precious metals, all war- 
bling their natural harmony. 





‘Happy monarchs!” some one may ex- 
claim. -But we have no reason to believe that 
either of these princes was the happier for all 
his magnificence. Any reader of this Maga- 
zine may have seen more happy days than all 
three of them. 

In the tenth century, the most brilliant peri- 
od of the Arabian dominion in Spain, the 
Caliph Abderahman III. sought happiness in 
pomp and splendor. He constructed, about 
two leagues from Cordova, the city, palace, 
and gardens of Medina-tzhara. Twenty-five 
years and above fifteen millions in gold were 
employed by the founder. The most skilful 
sculptors and architects of the age were in- 
vited from Constantinople. The roof of the 
palace is said to have been supported by above 
four thousand pillars of variegated marble; 
the hall of audience was incrusted with gold 
and pearls; and a great basin in the centre 
was surrounded with the curious and costly 
figures of birds and quadrupeds. In the midst 
of the gardens arose a lofty pavilion, resting 
on pillars of white marble ornamented with 
gold, and commanding an extensive prospect. 
In the centre of this pavilion a fountain of 
quicksilver constantly played, reflecting, in a 
wondrous manner, the rays of the sun. Yet 
the following memorial, which was found in 
the closet of the deceased caliph, shows that 
he could not be numbered among the happiest 
of men: — 

“T have now reigned above fifty years in 
victory or peace, beloved by my subjects, 
dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my 
allies. Riches and honors, power and pleas- 
ure, have waited on my call; nor does any 
earthly blessing appear to have been wanting 
to my felicity. In this situmtion I have dili- 
gently numbered the days of pure and genuine 
happiness which have fallen to my lot. They 
amount to fourteen.” 

He was too fortunate to be happy. 


“ The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe.” 


—_——_—>—__— 


— Aw old writer tells us, in a History of 
the World, that some learned men — Rabbins 
probably — have been of the opinion that the 
work of the six days of creation was finished 
on Friday, the sixth day of September, a little 
after four o’clock in the afternoon. 


- —— SvETonIvs, in his Lives of the Twelve 
Cesars, observes that all those of the family 
of Cesar who bore the surname of Caius per- 
ished by the sword. J 
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